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LETTER Opf TRA>KMITTAL. 


Duwktaient of hie IsTEKIOn, 

. Hukkai; or EnucATioN, 

August 7, ldI8, 

Sir: The best expression of a people’s ideuts is to Ik" found in their . 
literature, and there is no better or more elFcctivc means of dissemi- 
nating these ideals nmoiii^ the masses of the people than through the 
■ right use of the best of the lit(;rature in the sehools and elsewhere. 
Tile great struggle in Avhich we are now engaged for the mninta^anco 
of onr American ideals of freedom and democracy among bnrsdlvcs 
and for the possibility of thp:r extension-thronghbut the world makes 
this a most opportune time for setting forth these ideals in an or- 
derly way ami for calling to the attention of touchers and others wlu) 
have the direction of the reading of large numbers of people t(ho 
' books in which they are most adequately expressed and suggesting 
methods of using them. For this purpose I recommend that the ac- 
companying manuscript, prepared at my request by Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, of the Ethical Culture School, New York, bo published us a 
bulletin of the nurcaujof Education. 

Ivcspcctfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

r Commissioner, 

The Ilohorablc the Secretary of the Interior. 
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TEACHING AMERICAN IDEALS THROUGH LITERATURE. 


Ini learning to be citizens "nothing can take the place of practice. 
Here, as elsewhere, the first and lust e^eiitial is conduct.' But, 
vitally important as practice is, it needs to be propelled and guided 
. by ideals, by a deep and intelligent love of the high aims for which 
our country stuiids. The following pages are olTered as a sugges- 
tion of one way to foster such ideals. 

Properly directed, there can bo no more serviceable vehicle than 
American literature. In the first place, the very existence of so rich 
a literary production as our own is itself a striking witness to the 
" idealistic strain in the American make-up. There jirfe times, to be 
sure, when idealism would natui'ally seem to be our list and least 
characterization. As Mr. Arthur J. Balfour put it on his vi sit to 
Wasliington, “ Because America was commercial, it was easy to 
suppose that slie was materialistic.” But u^ll who love America under-' 
standingly have known better. They think how liberally Americans 
have endowed schools and other philanthropies; how generously 
they have responded- to 'appeals from nil over the world for 
food, for medicine, iorxductttion, for every lofty and heroic service; 
how eagerly their sobs have volunteered their lives to free Cuba, to 
save Belgium and France; how. devotedly they have given the^ 
selves to make' our pities more beautiful, our working conditl^B 
more wholesome, our common life more genuinely human. If ideM- 
ism means to do Tionor to those nobilities and pieties of life which 
can not bought and sold, to cherish visions of a nobler living for 
mankind, and to sptuid one’s best efforts in pursuing those visions, 
then there is no country moi'c deserving of the title tlinn oiir own. 

These worthier expressions of the American spirit reach far back 


in our history. To mention but one instance: 

Between IG.'tO nml 1000 tliero were In New EnRlaniLns many ptmUmtea of 
Oxford nml Cnmlirldgc as could l>e found In any i>opiiiaUon of Rlmllnr size In' 
Uie niollj^r country. ♦ * ♦ There will nlwuys‘be souicthlug flue, lu* the 

tliouglit of timt narrow gonpoard frlage of faith In the clugslcs, widening slowly 
ns the wil(ierne«8.gnve way, hiaklng Its road up the Hver^ ^croas the moun* 

\ Sw; Jtf orat 
^CbvertkrcQt I>rinUpg 
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tiiiiis. into tlu' uri'at IkisIu, ;um! afUM’ Ujo (Mvll War tiinliiij; an oililnr- 
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I'llC .\im*rir:Ul pen i.i.. 
atone. *\ote liow luii^’ i 
oreil. ■ 'I'hat W’l'V fart i- a -i 
little for liiitiL^- woiiM 

literai v honors, 1 in‘V wouhl 
llioi lU' aiul Pitr. 
lie foinnl lluit It! 
luul lo>t ii\ liie. 
roses’ n-liicii tluM 


never IjiH'ii eonli'iil to live hy ln’<*:ul 
roll of writers whom th(*v linve lion- 
^^lal te^luinniy. A [)(‘oi>ie who enriMl 
ne\t'r ])i’i/,(‘ tin* heauty I’eqnisiti' for 
nevei’ treiisuro the naijies of 
Wtien Kal|)1i AA'aldo KiM4n’.'-o!i rt‘lnriUM| to ('’oncord. 
louii^men Inul rehuiit ‘foi' him llie Imnsi* whieh lie 
On hi^^ way he pasM'iI muier a triiMiiphal aivli of 
had everted. They paid liitn this irilnite liecainsi* 
"pent in teaching ‘Oliteh your \ya^ron to n star’' 


his life had heeii 

and ‘‘ Do iioi leave tlu» sky out of your- iandseape/’’ Hy thus honor- 
ing a writer tin y weia' also telUnpr somethin" si^niii(‘ant about thtan- 
s^riyes and the idealism of Aie Aniei iea^ people. To hriii^' iioine. the 
existence of-this radii ion, all n.^t» Khonld Iw' made of an enthn- 

siastie tt'aehin" of Ameri^’an liteiaimv. 

A soe(»nd rea^f>n /or its nni^ine'sin’vieealiility is the fact that littaa- 
tnre ton'ehes (he fnd ini's fat* more (dha*! ivtdy than information in 
history and (a\ies, ft selects for ils’tlnmu-s (he Impi's that a eonntrv 
elierishes most widely and most ardently, and it sets thesi* forth in 
tlio iippealin" "arh of lieanty," As we shall see.jav^ently, no noble 
American tispiration has ever hn ked voire to nt>i*r it in son" t>r 
Atory. Is it politiral liherty, is it'hrotlierlmofl. is it a )>lea for justice 
or iv pass’ion for a hette^* world order s SoinewIu*re. we may bi» snro, 
nTj^oot has frainml Lo inn>ie wlinl; thoiv/ands of his ronntrvmen are 
I bin kin" and what (hey see and f(*el more vividly onc<' tliev have 
lieard liis word". Im>v it is tin* mark of all p>od H(oi*atnre that it. 
posst's^es this rare power to elarifx* and to strike home. Often a 
single mighty ]i!n'ase ^yill light up the dark jilares of tin', iniiul ^d 
Imrn its way t<> (he dt'pths where motive powers are genenrted. At no 
time do heart and hrain helti'r rein force eaeh oilier limn wlieiy the 
a|^|>('al is littered in tlio^ieanl y of lilerarv art. 

Ah a jnelipiinary to the ]iai’ti<’nlar study of tlie appc'als miiile by. 
onr lit end me. there are a few eonsiderations of method that sngg^'st 
theinsehes. 

1. A dislinet eoiirR* in American litwature Inis certain advantages, 
but in the high srhtjLol (for the grades llio matter is be.yond all 
question) it will \m found more advantiigeoiis not to coheeutnde the 
work into a single* yonr. Under special conditions such a course may 
be desirable,* but in the nmjn it would secni. wiser to include Ain^r* 
iean literature each year, as part of that year’s work. Cpncontratiou 
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below the college years is apt to defeat its own object. Since our 
problem is essentially one of winning a love fpr ideiils, there is every 
danger that we shall fail if we harp too long on a single string. 
Young peof>le of high-school age have a way, too well known, of 
shutting their ears to (he strains which aVe chcrislied hy their elders 
when that cherishing is urged upon them monotonously. Moreover, 
by distributing the material over -several years we make a better 
provision for growth at the ^Hferont stages. Children Will r^ad 
“ Evangeline ” with greater enjoyment in the seventh or eighth grades 
■ than in the years wlien they feel capable of harder 

On the whole, therefore, it is much more desirable to provide some 
study of American literatiire each year. For those pupils who wish 
more intensive study it ought not to be dillicult to arrange a special 
course' in a literary club. 

2, Ideals, we have seen, beconio moving forces only wl>en they arc 
gnnninoly loved. They c.an never he forced as information; perhaps, 
(:an>ometinios l>c. Like everything else which depends upon feeling, 
ideals are conveye<l cliiefly by contact of mind with mind. . Hence it 
is that tlie stimulating contact between tj' 4 icher and piipirwhich Car- 
fyle tlescri!>e<l as “thought kindling itself nt-the living fire of 
thought’’ is particularly the need in tlm teaching of literature. The 
instructor whose own blood liocA not stir us he reads— ■ 

SiUI be ours llio diet luird and the blanket on the ground, 
rionocrs, O pioneers I 

had bidter leave \\diittuair's pocnj unUiugat. 

hoiluiiately there is a charuc.Uu'iKtic of the teaching in AincricaD 
schools which lends ilst'lf with special readiness to the service of th» 
liUirnture course. 1 his is <he close aiuj friendly relationship be.tw^ecn 
class and teacher which observers have often noted as -a mark of our' 
scliooling. Let us make the most of this fact at all times, but par- 
ticularly wlien our.uim is so notably to cultivate t lie appreciation of 
literature in tfte. formative period of youlh. The teacher need not 
say so in words, but ii>.his altiliKJedie ougltt to say oven more clearly. 
“Here is sotfiething spleiuHd for winch I care a great dciil; let us 
enjoy it together.” ’ ' ^ if 

Pcrhaiis tlie most useful method the teacher cap employ is to read 
ftloiidt Just as the g<K)d statue needs to be seen, not dc'seribed, and 
the goo(t song to be sung, not iwited, so the gro;tt poein or spccdi 
needs to be hoard to convey the full menage its author iutended. lit 
the teneher do justice to his subject by reading aloud, if, only the pus- 
sagos he eares for most. Iiot him road simply and sincerely i^nd .with 
out any hesitt^tion about showingdiisenthusiasitu He will find tliat 




3. In this connection we-shall do \vell to i-emember, in these days 


of new pride in America, how important it is for our boys and girls 
J#* to care for thefr country’ ’s tongue at its best. * Good reading aloud 

• will do much to foster such affection. The French make a point of 

tciuchiug their children French i^al^ by spwial attention to beauty 
hx their written and spoken discourse. We ^an profit by their ex- 
ample. If we had no other reason for wishing our pupils to take 
ovci’ into their own speech sbniething of the gence which character- 
izes literary utterance, we should find it in the fact that there is a 
subtle coiiiioction between the ide;ilisius of a country aifd the lan- 
guage in whiji'h these arc voiced. how the wt>rds of the least 

cultivated persons are lifted above the coinnioiiplace and take on a 
simple bcMuty the moment they give expression to the best that is in 
^tlicm. The Gettyshni'g Address is our classic instance of how dig- 
^ nity of thought niul of phrase reinforce each (dher. Lot us do all 
wx can — and by no means only in the neighboihoods of the foreign- 
born, but in the native districts just ns much — to furnish the stand- 
ards tliat will supplant the tendency to slipshod speech and seductive 
slang. Language is a manner; a fine usage hetokeiis the greater 
respect. Not that it is necessary (fortunately it is impossible) that' 

, children sliould learn to talk like books. But it is cniiuently "(ieeU*-'- 
nble that they should Icarn by example how bciuitiful a medium the 
tongue of their country can become. Even though their coin^rsation 
aiulHieir lotte!*s may never sound like Ii*ving*s or Hawthorne's, it is 
at least wortit while for them to learn by (his method muong othei's 
that democr^ic freedom need not connate cheapness and vulgarity. 

4. How sliairwo proceed in Ihevoxplicit teaching of the truths 
which our poewi or story embodies? Some of our texts will require 
little if any of such explication: some will mxd much. Tn the lattyr 
case, particularly whore there is a distinctly ethical conception to 
bo'developod, there is often greatiemptation to drhx at the point 
'directly Iwasking the class What does this poem teach? ” Such a 
method is n|orc than likely to kill the interest. .V hotter procedure 
W’ould he to stimnlat’c thoiight hy"'a series of loss direct and le.ss awk- 
ward questions."^ For example, in teaching Tlic Vision of Sir 
Launfnl •’ to a liigh-school class, sonic such <)Ucstions ojs the following 
might he asked to bring^ut the truth that democracy respects 'the 
divinity^ in men : . ‘ ^ 

Why did the Icper.Vcfusc the coin? Why did Sir Launfnl toss ifr 
in scorn? Why is it inaccurate to say that Imgave “ from n sense of 
duty”? Whnt would a genu'Jne sense of duty require? Why ^id the 
kiiightflhirk this *1 duty? Can you mention any instances' where 
people offer a substitute (i. o., tos.s a coin) instead of doing the harder 
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What tras Ix)well’s purpose in revealing the divinity of the beg- 
gar? A\Uy did he make him not only n beggar but the victim of a 
loathsome disease? Go bade to the line “Daily we Sinais climb and 
know it not”; what does the reference mean? AVhy was the knight' 
at first imaware that he was hire to face with the Supreme Splendor? 
Does this poem tell you anything about the deinocnit c ideal? How 
does .dsiiKtcrncy exjtress this honor to the sacrodhes', in men? Read 
Lowell’s i)oem “A Contrast” ami the essay ” Democracy” and com- 
pare the ideas with the one in'tliis poem. Hcr.rl also Ens'erson’s poem 
“Music."- Whittier's “ nomocracy,” and Whitman’s “Give riic the 
splendid silent sun.” Read and discuss “Exit Charity,” in Zona • 
Gales e-!(/fihor/iood SfoTics. ■' 

ii. The texts available for our purpose .are ca«y to get. Lists of 
poems, essays, *|ieeches, stories arc given in the syllabi prepared in 
im«,t schools for tb.e .difl'eront grades. For junior and .<^cuior High 
school, special attention may be called" to tl(e recommendations In 
TJif Uroi-fjtnihafion of Knqlkh in Srrontiory Schoo?/i, Bureau of 
Education. Hulletin, lt)17,-I|i[o. 2.* Collections of American poetry 
are foun<l in Stedinans Ant/ioloyy An}C 7 *ic(in F^octvy ^ ^Rage’s 
CA;<-/ Amcncon rods, Stevenson’s Porms of American Pn/rlofism, 
aljington s Avu'vit'OTi IJvitort/ by AmoTicoLfh Poets, Huinphrc3^’s 
Ppchc A'cic ^Vorld. A collection of new hymns is published in 7'he 
Surrey for January 3, 1014.* 

hat conceptions should a study of American poetry and prose 
enforce? ' ^ “ 

(o) First is the idea of a certain greatness latent in the commonest 
of persons. Take for ilhi.stration Whittier’s “ Snowbound.” This 
household was utterly undistinguished. It was no more than one. of 
countless others of the same plain typo. The family were very 
ordinary folk; yet who would^^iy that “common})lacc” is the Inst 
word to characterize them? For that which is merely commonplnco 
one can feel but little re.spect. Is this our feeling for the father and 
the mother in this pocn^J or do we not rather gain from the reading 
a heightened regard for the multitudes of whom the.so folk are but 
a type?* 

Qur democracy, instead of setting up the state as something dis- 
tinct from and superior to the people, .says that it is just ordinary men 
and women who make the ntftion and organize Llie slate as its instru- 
ment: » 


from the Ooveromrnt Prlnflnc Offleo, Wnuhlngton, for 


> Tbit max ^ proepreO 
centt. t 

for ^ Surrey, i05 Twcpty t^and street. New ^orlf, 

'‘‘f® iJl! rtudem. bock t$ one of Wk Itijplctlon*. Tke 

■ ■ 78702 *— t 18 2 * * \ • ' ■ i'f 
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■ . ' I will have never a uoblo 

t ^ Or lineapc couutiHl ^*oat. 

Fishers mul ehopi>crs ami plowinon 
Shitli, roiwtiuite the state, 

declares *Tlu* Huston Ilynui." Ainl iu his essay, Dcmoiuwy. Janus 
Iiiissi‘11 Lowell a|)tly calls the tletnocnitic niethcMl ‘’such an organiza- 
tion of society as will enaUe imui to ros[)cct themselves and so to 
justify them in re-Specting othcns.*- Universal suffrage is one of the 
outwanl signs of this faith.* Democracy proclaims that the groumh 
for such respi^'t can be foimd in all. 

(b) A/tterifv j'otvi*- hev chdiJrvn upon ihvh' own virrifs aiu! not 
upon fhr'n' htvih. The knight in Kdwin Marklhun’s poem, *‘Tlu* ('up 
of Pri(h‘,'' learns that what counts in the liiial judgment is not his 
um;estry hut the man he makes of himself. 'I'he jK>int is ||ejValed 
often in our literature. L<‘t thu prince and the |)auper in Mark 
Twain's story clnuige '(dothesv and which is which^ The tlieme i> 
typically American- So it is in Huckleberry Finn.'^ Hack, the 
warm-hearted hoy who scorns the lonventional ])i*oprieties l^nt is 
quick to <lo a kindly turn nnd asjriie as steel, is the son <d‘ a vaga- 
bond. 

To-duy this democratic principle of respirt for merit 1)oars with 
special signitieancc upon tlfe relations between <*ur native stock and 
onr foreign born. Wlmt ho])es America' has held, forth to millions 
tho world over! Victims of mmomie stress like the Italians, of 
politicaj op])iTSsion like tlic (lermans w1k» nww here in 184S, of 
religious persecution like tl»o Kussiun Jew.s, have Imd .sptK'ial reason 
to call this the land of opportunity and to .say with Hrvjuit — 

• TUenVs frecMlum at thy^ates aie,! resi 

For (MUliiV iKiwti inaJOni aiu) 
r A sltf'Itrr for tlie inmloU IirriU^ 

For tlio staru-d lalunvr toil ami hn*a*t 

Power at Ihy Iiomuls 

Stops and enll? Imek Ills Imlfled Jinumls. 






Wo .should see that our pupils everywhere appreciated this impor- 
tant fact in our national life. Both in tlio foreign-born an^l the 
native eomnnmitio.s we si mV Id encourage tliem to rend 'the biogra- 
pliios and other writings of foreigners who found in America the. 
chance to make lives for themsedves and' who have recorded their 
appreciation. Among such Iwoks tho followhig are recoimneiufed : 
Th^ of^an- Amcnoan^ How the Other 11 alf Out of 

Mulberry Street^ by Jacob Riis, a Dane \vho becaine a newspaper 
reporter and an important worker for social and civic betterment 
in. New York; A Far Journey^ My Fathcfe Ilome^ by M. Rihbany, 
a Syrian who became a wall-known New England cler^man; TAe 
LandpThe ^irangtr by^^^ 
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school; The Schoolmaster of a Great City^ by Angelo Patri, h New 
,^ork public-school principal; Rcminisccnrcs^ by Carl Schui* 2 , a Ger- 
man revolutionist who escaped* in 1848, became a general in ciir Civil 
War, Senator from Missouri^ minister to Spain, and Secretary of the 
Interior; From the Bottom Up^ by Alexander Irvine, an Irish la- 
borer who became a clergyman and reformer; Joseph Pulitzcr^^'iy 
Alleyne Ireland, the biegraphy of an Austrian who became pro- 
prietor of tlie New \ ork World; Michael lledprin and //is Soays^ 
by Gustav Poliak, the life of a Polish Jew and his soils who nt- 
tuined distinction as scientists; Lovis Afjassiz^ II is Life and G or ve- 
spo7i(i(nec\ by Elizabeth C. Agassiz, the life of n Swiss who became 
a ftmous teacher of science at Harvard; Threading My llVry, by 
Ivobort Dale Owen, a Welshman who came to Imliaiia with his 
father to found a cooperative connnonwoalth and Iwcame 'a Con- 
gressman and an important worker icti’ American education; From 
Alien to Citizen; I ntrodvoing the American^ by P^dward A, Steiner, 
an Austrian who became a patriotic religious teacher; The Life and 
' Times of Stephen Girard, by John B. McMastor. tlie biography of 
a Frenchman of tlie eighteenth century who bccjime u dislinguisli^d 
inorchamt and philanthropist in l^hiladelphia. 

No other kind- has tried on so generous a scale ns ours this hope fill 
\ experiment of making one qoiintry out of people so diverse. In none 
^ut a democracy can such a venture hope to succeed. The grounds 
of tliat confidence are well put by Henry Van Dvko in his poem, 
‘‘The Buildei-s”: 


1 


Ami thou, M.v Country, write it on thy heart: 
Thy sons are iiU who nol)]y take thy part. 

Who <1(hH cates his lunnhoofl nt tliy shrine, 
Wljorovor horn, Is Vwrn n son of thiue. 


To be truly democratic wc must not only respect those who arc 
dillereiit from ourselves, but we should prizt^their very cl i (Terences., 
We must do more than require the immigrant and his family to 
become law-abiding citizens; we must cordially welcome cvcrytiiing 
Miluable which they Imve to offer to America. Useful ns is</heir 
contribution of muscle in our mines, in our kitchens, on our farms 
and railroads and higliway.s, still more tp be valued arc those special 
mental and spiritual gifts which arc diffei-cnt from those of the 
native stock, for example, many of our foreign-born bring with 
them traditions of litelature, of song, of folk iJancing and other 
arts, traditions of reverence, of cooperative community enterprise— 
from all of which our country can learn much. 

To reap the bljst results of these divet^itics we must ovorcoine our 
iprides ^d unworthy imtipjithiei^; wc must show a genuine , 
. dtedw to undeMan differeh^ apprfe<n1it!t 
Th&legehd pne^f of ^ foreign, ip this 
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ye^i-’s Foitrth of July parade, iVineriai's bc*t plus our best,'’ sug- 
gests u far bettor aim than the flat uiiiforinitv \vl\ich some of the 
native stock seem to i> refer. To encourage the otfci’ing of these 
varied gifts i^surely sound pedagogy. Every toacljLr knows tli^t to 
; foster (lovtitioii there is nothing iK'ttor than to allod people a chance 
fo do scaiiething vidtiable for the o[»jetjg of that ilevotion. If we set 
the pride of the iiniuigrant at .work to discover ways in wiiich he 
C4in add .the best in lii.^ cultural heritage to the bestdu America's. 
W'c shall Ih- lielpiiig liim and America better lliuti if tlu^giviiig is all 
onesid(Ml. wiietlier tluough charity or tluough leachiijg him oiir lan- 
guage aiul institutions. L.et us bv all means j)romote tlii> tiiuu’ ivla- 
tioii of iiitereliange. Jnsi because we are a diversified peojilo, ours 
i.s u rare opportunity fo .set mankind a lend id example of llie new* 
^type* i)f socit'ly w'liich the world so sorely need.s a soeietv in which 
- people of diUVrent gifts live wiih-one nnothei*. not simpry in peace, 
^ but in the friendly eiicom*:ig«ment of onesinoitua's distinctive ex(‘t\i- 
lencics. ' . \ . 

(c) AmfyicHti Vt>nttnre tJw iUijnitt/ of n'orh\ 'I’o-day we 

have learned in a'ncw fashion to look u])(>ncWork as naiumal .sc*rvice, 
a way of rendering one's iini(|uc and mve-'-sarv hel]> to his country 
and to mankind. That all’luaior is due to the workers has, lufw- 
ever, long been a familiar theme of our writoix WhittiorV *' -Songs 
'of Labor” caiiu^. from h^s desire^ — 

^ Tm ^'liow 

. ,'t'Lie iiii'iK-M liiU liU**,'. r*pnnn*in UHow. 

'*! hear ,Vineri(*a singing." said AValt •Whitman, and it is lyi>ical 
that when he imaged this idea! for hi^-- count rv the sfaujs lu* lu*ard 
were tho>e of men and women engaged in (lie dailv. comnion place 
labor.s : 

w 

The slunMiiLikei' sin;:lirg-as he sits ai lit?, lu n.-li, 

Ihe halti‘r sliii;in;x iis lie stands. 

1'lie (Ifiirlna.s siiiginc of the mother or (lie yoimu" uiTi' 
at work or of tin; uirl sewing or washing. 

I'ineh sinjiiiiK wlial lHaon;;s to lilm or her anti to inme rise. * 


As We shall -soo later on^ writers have not been lacking to tell ns 
that the lives of great masses (»f (oilers* ai’o far from singing such 
songs ns Whitman's conttmted toilers.^ 

- Who lues ^hon u> me this sweet. , 

And Rl'Vn rny brother Tlust to out? " 


.asks William Vriuf'hn Mcxxly, one of ninny to Voice the need of better 
opportunities. But beforo.our young people rend, ns they are certain 
^ to do’ sonic day or other, the litei'aturo of social reconstruction, it is 
j^^e^ntial thn^^ they firey irarn entitled tp :^]pecki' 
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' Th^y Avill Iheii understand belter why changes :ire demanded. For 
- those in Jater years who already incline to radical views it is espe- 
' cially necessary tlml Uiey atyc our present modes of working-life at 
their best no h'ss than ul their ^^'ol>'t. llu* true ref4)rinerj it has been 
well said, always appreciates the value of wiiat he is trying to replace. 

(d) I'y Amrrlcun sets (/rnit sfon hy !«df- re fiance, Oiir 

traditionjs eminently one of sel^-depeiulent, adventurous pioneering: 

\Vc sU'atiily ihrowiu;;, 

l>o\vit tiir oU/rs. (hroiiKlt Uio i»:ts‘4»?s. up Utr iii<»!iiuj»iu^ v(«^*p. 

< V)nuu(‘rinjz, Ijulditijr. tiariim, v<Mitnriii.ir i\h wu l'<> Du* unknown ways. 
lUnm*ers I O piom‘t*r.s! 


\Vr priinrval forests fellinp. 

We Die rivers sinmnin<,% vexing' wo and i>iereinc d(H*p llieViiuos wiibin, 
We the snrfmo iaoaU surveying, wo the vivKiii soil uplieaving. 

IMoiie'ers ! i ) p|i>ue<‘rs I 


la a recent- address the Seeivtary of the Interior, Mr. Franklin K. 
1 jUik\ point etl out the i)ersi.stencc of this tradition: 


spirit— what is Die Amoriniu sjiii-itV Is it love of adventure? Two yoara 
ago Congress aiUhorizt*4l t)io rnustnieDou nf a rail road in Alaska— fVOO ndl^ 
.straight away tnmi Mu; sen lo the circle. We luH^Ietl ii tliousaiui men, ami 
within (W days UdriydliVt'e tlioiisaml had made iwUtioii that they might take the 
hazai’ds of that* now-country— not idlers, the Ilotsnm’of the ^ of dvlllzatlon, 
l)ut men of stc:idy habit, employed already, hut ready for a new adventure. 
Tiu*re‘s sometlilng Amerlcnn about that. 

TlK*ro. is no sense in saying that the sj)lrit has gone out' of a people when 
we as i\ IniidtHl proprietor ure staling UI.OtMi.OOd acres of (le.«ert every year to 
pcotdo who 4*arn it by living on it and turning It Into farms. A few weeks ago 
we openetl a tract of laml In northern Montana where the thoriuometcr falls 
lo^ 4<C hvinw zero sometimes. There were 1/JOO fnrms, to la; .sold, and 
there \V4're L7.0*.K> iipiaicants. Out of tin* iirst ITif) lunnes drawn from the hex, 
nol one f;1ih*i| to ac<’ept ids opli<u*Umit>.,^ We Aialletigtsl him lo go Into the 
wildoiMi'ss and makt; a home, and lu* t(M»k Jhe dmhonge. Tiiere’.s .-<i>mething 
.\tucricnn idutiit that. 

Kinerstm is flu- most noliible oxiMinont of this temper on its spir* 
it\ml side. In his well-known “ Kuhle,” when the moitniiiin huints 
tir'd sipiiiTel for imihility to carry (roes upon its back, the squirrel 
replies with the home thrust “ Neither can you eiaek a nut.'’ On n 
loftier- ))hme Kmersou bids (he. reader, “Trust thyself. Every heart 
vibrates to that iron strinjr.'” No fri-aduato of an American high ; 
schcAil should be unncqiiaintcd, with the essays “Self-lU*liaiu«“ and 
“The American Scholar,” or with the ringing words fronr the ad- 
dross “Literary Ethics”: 


lou wtu near umt 


, lou will Iionr every day the luaxlma of a low prudeiioc. 

Uic Hrat ditty' I m to nel liind and money, place ..and name. What Is Uil«''rnith 
you 8^? what 1 m thU Itmirty? mcii wlU ask , with, derision. If, ucverlhdlesB,t£;C 
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expedldons po until n more convenient Ronson,” then dies llie man In you; 
then oiKf' more perish Uie imds of art ami ixjetry and science, as they have clltHl 


a trendy in a iliuusaud ihuusaml men. The hour of that dioice is the crisis of 
your liistory. * ' 


{^’)A merica u< (jbod-nufvi'rd^ hhvdh/^ and fond of fun. The coinl)i- 
jiaiiOn is loss arcidoiital than it seems. There is a type of wit whioh 
is intelleetually brilliant, bill is intomled to stin^ and to rankle. The 
typp^)f humoj* * prevalent in oiir eouiilry is of a diiloreiU sort. When 
^\ c think of the tilieetioii that fijoes out to our f^rcat(r;t huujorist, wo 
.see the aptness in William Dean IloweUV’diaraetei izal ion of him as 
‘‘(ho Linooln of our literaturo.’' What attnuMs us in Mark Twain 
is not intollediial acgiteiiess, but wai nilli of heart, a broad and do('p 
. lumian sympathy that mekos a lauuh with him a ..Roirilnal tonic. 
Thoro is an imjmrtaiit difForeneo bet ween the hmgh whirh say.s, “ How 
ridiculons the.se other })eopIe are," and the demoe.ratic sort which 
says. “What a funny tiling Iiiimnn nature is, our own incliidedi” 

The feeling for fliis hotter ^kind of humor sliould receive every 
oncourai^einent in the chi^srooiu. he day has i)assod wlien humor 
needs a plea in its defense. It is no loug w neee^sary tV) sav that fiin 
has its great ])laee in the making of a young life. The chief need 
is to rid the sense of Inimor of its coarser a^^bchitioiis, to roiinc and 
sweeten it. The toucher can do much by showing how interrelated 
is the best humor wit!i breadth and anjor of sympathy. The author 
of “Tom Sawyer" also wrote the “Personal Koeollcctions of Joan 
of Are” and was a sturdy chain]>ion of many an appeal for jtis|icc. 
His biography and his letters are* well worth knowing.' They throw 
light on one reason why his humor is so winning.' 

(/) A true dcmovracif requlrcfi rc>ipevt for differences. People in 
various sections of our country arc coming to know (heir fellow 
citizens of other sections better than heretofore. Under the unify* 
ing .spirit <d (ho national crisis old nnimositierare fast disappearing 
forever, l^ut there is still need for something more, a positive 
reciprocal appreciation of the .soutl'.ern type, for example, and of* 
the New England, the eastern, and the western type. Here wo shall 
find literature an incomparahlo help. Pupils in the North should 
Iniow more than they do about the work of Poc and Lanier, of Cable 
and Harris, and Page and Allen, besides merely reineinboring that 
Patrick Henry, Washington, Jefferson, oiid^Indi.son were Vir- 
ginians. One of the fino.st studies of an 4^tcrican gentleman is 
“Robert K. lire, American,” by GumalieU Bradford, a portrayal 
all the more deserving of our pupils’ attention for being the appre- 
cintivo work of a jaorthemcr.* Paul Hamilton Hnync’s sonnet to 


^ >Mr. AIttetV n. Palno. Uli hJr^icrQpbcr, bu alsb pubURbed **A Boy’^ Wfo of Mark TvAlb.** 

*IiJtornlni5^ nud -^t^tory Unchoi^ portb aod Rotllb^'^sliobld redd ta Ujftr tbj 
letter wrlltro V Roferi B. uppp dccoptlni ihi presidency pf CoUegi 

Bto TreoVi Boutbern Wrlten. 
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Henry \\Jadsworth I^mpfollow is an excollcnt tribute in the other 
direction.* Knst aud West moot in Mark Twain, 

Joaquin Millers Antobio;^rnphy (in the Be:)r Kdition of, hLs 
poems) ^ives nn oxcollont picture of life in the West. For nmler- 
standin^ the hard lih^ of the iniddh^. western fanner that has led 
to .so many inisiindersto(Kl and easily ridiniled radicalisms, Hamlin 
(tarlaiuls Son ot llu* Middle Border*' is re(*onimeiul('fl, and, in his 
Main Iravided Hf>ads, 1he two storie> ’* Hp the (\)olev” and 
■* Under the Lion's Paw.l* ^ 

Ihdi^ions ditrerences present haidly any ^i*ave diificulties to-dny; 
and the great majority of .oiir peo]>le wotdd vote that <mr tradi- • 
I ion a I policy oi kiH‘ping our piildic schools miscvlafian has been 
tiu* hot. But (Mcrytliing w*e can do is worth trviiig to sa np leinent 
this policy by fo.stering in ;dl our citizens a positive ap|Wv^ition of 
those wlat-e I'aith is different from their own. 'file sUtdy of Evan- 
jieliiie, for example, should direct attomioii to l.Haigfellow*s hearty 
admiration for a C'atholie community. A divseendant of the Puri- 
tans. lie showed the best kind of demoenuy , in portraying the life 
of a (hit ladies village with siudi fine feeding for it-^ bean tv* llis trans- 
lation of Dante, his .sonnets “The Divina Commedia his “Ladder 
of St. Augustine, ' ele., are siHular exprc'ssions. 


j 


Aiiu.'rici\ will I)(M1 h> hpllor for luivinj; lior Vidrly varying rliiUlreii 
not. simply tolenUp (lifloivnro.s Ijui rrspoct tbrin, will) an ryo ever open’ 
lo (livrrgciit ('xwlleiuis. I( is notahlo Unit cliililron of Jewish pur- ' 
rnts, ,p;u I M’lilarlx 'from I.iis.^ia, when’ por-orul ion has hoi'n (*xti*cHic, 
Iniim from the comliut.of Atucriraii teachers iiKire, perhaps, than in 
liny ()t her way. how utterly nn-(;hri?l iaii is the spirit of liigotry nncl 
inejiidiee. 1 he. llussian rhihl who lia.s heard from his father and 
iiioflicr, or seen for himself, ns some have done, how Christians in 
the old conntry colehraled Cliri.stmas and Easter by mas.sncring Jcw.s 
ran thank the American pnhlic .school for teiiching him something 
hptter about t.Iie religioii he had sneh rea.sdn lo fear. Instead of at* 
tempting to proselytize, the, leacliev can make ‘‘The Vision of Sir 
Eannf.il,”-for instance, the occasion lo interpret Christianity in wavs 
that no Jewish jiaronls in Ainericu can find other ihtiii helpful. The 
study of riio Alerchnnt of A^oiiiee. olfcrs another sncIi opportunity. 
The (eticlicr who has read the coninieyilarics of .Verphinck ami. Hud- 
son will wish his chnw to.see hosv both the Cliristian charadei-s and 
Sh.ylock are dehaseil by the spirit of persecution. Antonio’, the gen- 
tleman, becomes much' less tljo geiitlcmnu by his treatment of the 
Jew, while the latter is goaded by his injuries -to inhuman I’evcuge. 
Ou.r country is of all places the land to prize the truth in EnieiWii’s 
weighty.^ing tfeitt you <?»A n9t degra4e;a fellow^ 

end^n^ asiTliev 'feMct. = ^ 
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In jtII those matters ^ difforonco^racial, relifrious, sectioiuil, or 
othorwi'^e, ovcn'voirert is' wort li iiiakin;^ to forest all un-American 
prcjiulires, T’nitetl In* n sni;Lrlo. romnion love for their country, iiiul 
inspiro<l In* tlie iinifviii^^ conviction that over here men and women 
are to he judged upon their merits and not upon dieir birth, our 
children .will olFi^ a richer and hotter c(»nt rilmtioa to American life 
Avhen lliey have i)e<*n helped to culti\iUc*tlu‘ ^l)irit of appreciation 
of what i^’dilleient.^ 

{(/) I{i.morranj vu<tnR ohiigafiun. The ({uality of our collective 
life rises or falls with the level of the lives led i)v oacli. 

I''< r AhhmMc 31 is nat tlu* inapric scenery 

l»y tluj siunis<' a ml titc sunst*t signs'; 

No; liar yi*t the prairlrs dark willi Iionis, 

Or huid-lakcs oT !lu; wi'st'Tii p:rain; ,uar yet 
AVundta* cities wliif c-iowcrod, nor ilie ix'iiks 
l^lnslioi; with nudals, nm* die smoky mills; 

Amoricn Is you and ymi and I. 


In tlio first stafros of reaction against feudalism, it was natural that 
tlio emphasis in deimxM'acy should liave been laid upon individual 
rifxhts. The need for such an insistence 1ms by no means utterly 
passeth lUit ye have learned from the e\]iorioucos of our history 
tliat lhe*eorrelatiVe of individual freedom should l>c an emphasis at 
least equal if iioj stronger upon duty. My rights always involve 
your duty to respect them: hut wo shall be better citizens if each of 
us shifts the ac(«*nt to road, Your rights are my duties.” A study 
of simh works* jis Washington's Farewell Address. Wel)ster's Bunker 
Hill*t)ration, Lowell's Deiifocracy, George Willian/Cnrtis's The 
American Doctrine' of Lil>orty, and Thdfnhlic Duty of Educatod 
Men, ex-PrcsidciU Taft's Four Aspects o^ivic Duty, should load to 
fruitful thinking upon diis vital topic. So should the dii^cif?;sioji of 
problems and-chnnged viewpointj^ brought alxuit by tl e^ great war, 
^forc than ever we shall. need tlic quality which Webster laiajed in 
Washin^m, “A spoMessness of uiotive, a steady submission to every 
public and private duty, whieli threw far into the shade the whole 
crowd of vulgar great:” Wc arc learning to-day to repeat more 
earnestly; . . 


So nigli is prnmlonr to our dust. 
So near Is God to mnn; 


Wlien Duty whisperp ’tow, " Tliou must,” 
The youth replies “ I cun.” ’ 


, ‘‘Duty,” said Robert E. Lee, “is the sublinicst wotd in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

No longer are we content with a conception of dernocracy that bids 
jus isiipply ref the rights of our ncighbo^"^ W 
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have learned that there is a common good in whoso behalf^wo must 
do things more positive. As against the old watchword of ‘*Kvcry 
man for himself without interference” the new inspiring word of 
to-day is “ Como together to'scrvft” 

^ Bring all your fairest gifts to (look* lK*r slnlno ^ 

W,ho lifts our lives above mine and tliine. 

The common dtity comes first. Democracy means the om)orlunily 
to share that duly^ as voted by llio poople themselves, llie citizen 
has a voice in decidjng what shall constitute the lollogtivc burden, 
and he also has the duty,- a duty for that very reason more nrgejit 
than in an autocracy, to promote the public good to the ftill extent of 
his power. Freedom is precious not so much because it })ermits the 
enjoyment of rights as becat^sc it oilers us the chance to* share like 
^freo men and women in the common burdens.^ 

'( h ) T he id cat of fredfh m reQUiVi'}^ ch(i}ujcs Insoekd urraorfrmcnis as 
v:ell as insistence vpon personal daJy, This note is pcrbajis ilio one 
most insistently stressed in ^Viuerican literature of the present day. 
It distinguislies the poems of such a writer as Edwin Markham. from 
those of an earlier day like Whittier's. ' It implies no weakening of 
our sense of personal responsibility to know that working conditions 
and other social mechanisms imisti bo improved. Nay, it is in the 
voTv interests of a finer pcrs<mality and a greater capacity to live 
out the duties of citizenship that we knowdt does not pay' to lot chil- 
dren toil iiLtho factoi'ics, to o\orwork our women, to lot great masses 
of our i)oople grow up illiterate and unskilled, or to herd them in 
ugly, insanitary, vicc-broeding slums. The freedom that is most 
worth wlulc is, as wc have said, freedom to do one's duties. The 
immigrant father who wishes to bring np bis children to a worthy 
‘Aiucrieau in an hood and womanhood is not free to do so as long *is 
ho is obliged to roar them amid physical and moral filih. The condi- 
tions under which he works, .iind those amid which he rests, must 
favor, not hinder, the performing of his full dtity: to his faiiiilv and 
. ^'oimtiy. ' » 1 - 

As President Wilson ])Ut the case in his New Freedom, a higher 
staiulard of life is needed tlinn that — 

nuMi simply eas^i nbaut' to seo tliut the day <1 (h?s m>t eml disuslrensly '-./Iflj , 
them * ♦ Set the Inillntive of (Ids great iK'oplc absimitely free, .so Hint 

the future America will be greater tlma (ho i>ast, • * * so that America 

will know ns she ndvnuces from genorntlon to genorntion that ench hnwl of 
her soThs is grcnier nml «aOre cnUKlitoho<l;tban that which i)rectHl(i<i U, know 
that she* is fulillling Uit* promise Umt she ima a^tUlc to iminkim). 


V 
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The meaning of liberty has (leopcne<L Bub It has not ceased to be a funda- 
nioiitnl niH'isisity for the jife of the soul. And the duy Is at hand wheu !t shall 
be rcullzotl on this consoenued snii, n New Freedom, n liberty widened and 
deepened to niiuch (lie broiulened lifo'of man in iu<Hlorn Arnerien, restorlntr to 
him In very trutli the (<introl of his (Jovermnent. unfetterin;: Ids cnerftles, and 
warmii^Uie Kenorous impulses of his heart, n protvss of release, 'tananolpniion, 
and inspiration, full of a brcatli of life as sweet and wlioU^sotne as the airs 
that lilitHl tln^ails of the caravels t>f (3olimiluis am! *:ave Iheiiroinlso uiid boast 
of inaKnlficont dpiiortunit^* in wldeh America djiro not fail. 

I'll is raisin" of the (juiility of jX'r.^ial life in each ami all is tho 
thing of iinjiortancc in the ‘Sicw so^^l con^icnoe ” tliat is astir in 
our country. T^ho fight against political dislionosty nntl inotriciency, 
against tlic wasting pf our natural rcsotm’cs, against the unfair drains 
upon the power of wogu^n. of children, of other workers iinjusMy 
trt^itedj is a crusaclc in (he interests of a now and more positive free- 
dom, tUc freedom to live a’ useful, wo^^-^^}’) full-statured Aincriciin 
life. ‘ 

There is much about Oiv'c problcin.s that is di^turhihg; and as 
our ptihiic sch(,oling intist ho free from political paitisunship. they 4 
must be handled with all fairness. It is useless, however, to try fb 
keep our pupils from disctissing the problems of the day. The spirit 
of reconstruction is in (ho air. It has been quickened by the war. 

Our boys and girls JioV imbibe it overywbere, and they 'discuss its 
implications among themselves. The school should help them to 
make their discussions more inteHi.gent and more fair. If ever wo 
thinlvt (heir views utiwarnintal)!y railieal, let not be alarmed; 
experience will teach theih wherein their ideas are extreme; but the 
experience of adult years is scarcely likely -to kUtdlc the zeal for 
progress which .so aniinntcs''tiie period of you.th. Tljis is notably tlie 
stage when ideals of disinterested servict; make a powerful ap))cal. 

Tho world would never have its reformers, it has been well said, if ^ 
we were all born middle-aged. The visions of tho eager lad of sevens 
teen will bo sobered by his contacts with life later on;' but they will 
hardly be c^'ated by-tho^e contacts. Let youth dream its dreams of 
a nobler social order. country itself^is’ vouna and foiwvard- 

looking. Of it, too, mnylhe Siiid to-day what Wordswortli said of 
&n earlier day of reconstruction : 

BMs.s Is It In tliat dnwn to Ho nlivo, 
t And to bo young U very lionvcn. 


All this no^ unrest of mind and soul is increasingly mirrored in 
the AmericdiiiPiteratiire of the past 20 years. Let the literature 
* teacher .recommend the writings and biogi*aphies of Americair lend- 
ers of Uiotight for a better shaping of thc.cqnunon life. Aiiipng such 
^ - wo would suggest the poems of Edwin Miirkhurn ; Van Dyke’s ‘\Who 
sFodloyfjihc uHd “Tho 

--- 
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phony”; Widdeino.r’s “Tlio Fnctories i\nd Otlicr Pooina”; Jacob 
Riis-s “ How the Other Half Lives,” and “ tHit of Mulbcny Street”; 
Jnne Addams’s “ Democracy and Social Ethics,” and “ Twenty Years 
at Hull House”; Lillian D. Wald's “.The Iloua> on Henry Street”; 
Artlmr J-. Hadleys “Standards of Public Morality”; Edward D.~ 
Ross’s “Sin and Society”; William D. Howell's “ A Traveler from 
Altniria”; Hooker T. W'ashington’s“ Up from Slavery.” and “ AVork- 
ir.fr with the Hands”; Francis G. Peabody's “ Education for Life” 
(the inspiring!; story of Gen. Arnistronfj and Hampton Tnstitute) ; 
Henry Geoifre, jr.'s, “Life of Henry Gi‘oi>;c ”; Paul L. I'ord’.s “ Hon- 
orablo Peter Stirliim;'’; Frank Norris’s “The Pit”; A.Vinston Chur- 
chill s “Mr. Crewe'S Career ’; William II. Taft’s “ Four Asjmcts of 
Civic Duty”; Iheodore Kooscvcll’s “American Ideals,’' and “ tIic 
N ew'Nationalisnv’; W’o'odrow AVil.son's“ The New Freedom”; Walter 
Weyl’s “The Now Ainericji"; Hertrert. Cudey's “The Promise of 
American Life.” 

(i) Oiir democvaci/ will projit fi oiii uitdcivtandinc/ othc:' vountries. 

\A c ill c oulf^i o^\ iuf^ the habits of miml fo.stcrcd liy oui* inirlicr isola- 
tion. Wo are rajiidly learning to tliink of our Nation u.s ii luembcwn 
.1 fainili of nations; and oiirJaiuI i.s goiiifi to be the greater for a 
new e.xclmngo ta>tweCh om-sdves and (lie other rncmliers of it, 
Loi ing our own countiy first, wo shall Ik> more appreciative of what 
wo owe, to other pe«i)lca and of .what we eftn Ic.'trn from their exam- 
ple and friendly criticism. 

Here the teaching of literaluro can he of inarlvod service. It. can 
— ’ — . . • - 


Riblo ; until our country produced its own .litoraturo it knew, he-sidcs 
the Bible ai^ the Greek and Roman chissic.s, only the literature of 
Gieut dhitain. Hie debt sluitild he remembered. For instance, 
AVhild)et;'s“ Snowbound ” might be e.omiiared with Hmns's “('otter’s 
Saturday Night,” and Lowell’s “Dandelion” with the land's “To 
a Mountiiiii Daisy.’' • Lowell'.s trihiitc to the (dowman jmA in his 
“Tnciilentin a Railroad Car,” and Whittier’s in his poem.' “ Burns” 
(Holmes’s and Imngfcllow’s .ilso), do.se^ve to he noted. Where, if 
not in American schools, shotdd “A Man’s a Man for .V Tlmt” be 
committed to memory 1 ' 

Ednumd Burke's “Speech on Conciliation witli the Americim 
Colonies” repays the careful study it receives in many high schools. 

It is good for our pupjls to know thp mart him.self, to admire him, 

■ , for his fight to drive out the rotten- borough system, to abolish im-*^ 
prisoiiinent for debty to prevent oppm^ of the natives in India bv G- 



Out- 
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, Study tlin American Colonies in order to interpret them aright to his 
fcjlow statesmen. His speech tv ill help our pupilH to understand the 
Anioriciin spirit in the light of one line of its ancestry. (Studied in 
connection with the words of such English historians of our Revolu- 
tion as Lecky and Trevelyan, it will enable American childreij to see 
that there w^erc Englishmen who approved oitr action because it was 
in line with the English tradition df libej’ty.- The Colonies were 
lost to Great Britain because the conduct of tlie Tory administration 
toward Ahieric^, was un-British. The devotion of Canada, Aus- 
tralia. Ne\V Zcalamh and of South African Union to-day illustrates 
how well (ireat Britain took to heart the i)oint in Edinupd Burke's 
jdca f(»r the liberty whjydi our pupils arc apt' to think exclusively 
American. His/argiirtio^ts against the use df fo^’ca still hold good 
against the policy conquest. The solid good sense in these argu- 
ments, as well as his eloquent rcmiiuler that the deepest t!% among 
))eoples, “links which light as air arc strong as iron,” are ties of 
respect and uileclion, shoufd be as familiar us anything in our native 
literature. ' . 

A genuine pride in our own achievements need not buffer if wo 
direct our puj>ils’ attention in this way to what 'Writers in other 
lands have done. Surely no American will care less for The Vision 
of Sir Launfal for being told how Victor Hugo tauglit much the 
Bamc ideal in I^cs Mise rabies and The Hunchback of JJotro Dame. 
It is only ftilsc pride that can not eiulure comparisons. ' 

A true pride wHl be benefited by knowing, what other people think 
about us. Jutot because AmerioOv has so imh’h to ^ve mankind, wo 
want to know how our gift can be improved. If oui' country is to 
become, as Daniel Webster said,* “a vast and splendid monument 
upon which the world may gazo in admiration forever,” surely 
she must school herself to improvement w ithout ceasing. For this 
rea.son it is well to recommend to our boys and girls books on America 
by foreign observei*s. Bryce’s American Coinmonvycalth liae justly 
won a place for itself. The introductory word breathes a spedully 
admirable spirit. Letters from ^^merica, by I^ipeit Brooke, the poet 
who died in the Gallipoli campaign, criticizes some of our short- 
comings, but always with kind^^ ripprwdfttion. .So does the genial 
America through, the Eyes of an Oriental Diplomat, by Air. Wu Ting 
Fung. Other useful criUcisms will be found in G. Lowes Dickinson’s 
Appearances, iuid Jom G. Brook’s collection As Others See Vk 
^ , (^') Democracy rcuh^npon excellence in character. The greatest 

, wealth of our country is the moraUquality of, her citizens. 




The lonper on this earth .we Itve 
AiuV wetgb tlie various qualities of tueo, 
E^ini;' bow .most are fugitive *. 
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TIk* more u*e fool tlio Iiljili. stfm:fo:Uurr(1 lM’:inty 
Of itltiin (U*voUmIiu*ss lo dmy. 

SU\ul,f;tst ;uid still, lun* with luort.il ^ 

Hnl lliidln;; jiniiHcst rtM-niiipritst* 

I'<M* lihVs nim;jrljimU'd cxpriiso 

In wnrK' floiU’ spnnrt'Iy nnd lln^wt>lnl d:iy>. 

This hihiiii' lo Whi^liinuton (in LowflT^ riulrr ilu* OM ,Klin) 
j-ioinis u tj’Uth so simplo and s<f dhvions that youth may somiMinios 
overlook i|s f uiulanuMilal importaiioi*. Doiuo-nnty is rootta^in moral 
i'Xri‘1 louf(*. ( diiiiTir.t i*r i^. at i(> rhitd >a iryna rd and >ul>lhin'>t 

liopo. TIuTt' is lU'od, as \\r lia\r :^oi*n. fur ivi'lain rxlcrnal m-on- 
stniot.ion^: thrrv is iiotxl in a di'iinMTacv ^for witlrsprianl runmioii- 
M'liso anil fa r-sLH'inii* inhdlio-t'iiri' a.rnl trains! ahitily Jo work to- 
irothci*. IhiL thesr art* only iiist rnnifiit 'I'li^ir lir> in what 

tlu'V can foarribiitt* to tin* mal<in*j: of souls: for it ju>( this con- 
Irihntion to a nohltM* of li\ in^ that a nation its hi^lu-st 

rt'tisoii for Iioino. Plit* mission of Amorioa ntnouo tin* iiation.-i is to 
show what splrmlid lypp" of ImnuiU porsoindity can Ik* hn*d timU*i’ 
tlu* iih*id of I'rmhmi. Like* the l^onnm mother, she must exliihit as 
her jewels hoj* ?^e.ns and thuiLditcrs. 

' (’oneeru, then, for moral character is not io he re^iauled a> m>iuc- 
thim;* to he amiexeil to other features of citi/a^i^dp and of schooj 
liti^ as one iniiht add n room ty- a»wih^ to a Ihiildinn-. It is to bo 
tlie animalj^i^ breath of all that the school muh*rtakes to do fx>r our 
etamlry. '^'he ^reaU>t wi'ylth of the nation hein;Lr nioi-al personalitv^ 
political fiecdoni is pn*eious as a \^ay t»f ineri'asinir that wealth and 
eleval in*]; ‘its <jnalily. 

Willioul ledi*ms inorali/in^. li(i*nUnre le^^ons ctm hrin;j this fact 
homo. , 'I Ih* more our ])upils grow in thi* [towei’ of .sustained relUr- 
tion, the nioia* we should seek to ha\‘i*^heiu relh*ct upon tlu* ethical 
principles'thal ^ive granvh*ur to the iih*al of freedomv K\ery :k 1- 
mirahle AmeiMcan life is a guaranty that om* freedom is woitli 
possessing, li'ery, act of nohle self-reliance, of integrity, of self* 
discipline, of ijravoi'y, Of genei’osity, «>f .self-deny ing. disinii»ivsted 
service, is one more step toward tin* truest of idl freedom.-', tin* libera; 
tion of what is best in imiidcind from its own unworthy entangle- 
ments. Onr literature is rieh in heaiitiful inspiiidions to this entl. 
Let us make the most of them. In the servieo of American iticals, 
“thought kindling itsedf at tlic living fire of thought Inis mighty 
tasks to push forward and luagninoeut resoiyees to lu’iug to light. , 


